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that not only contour lines will be shown, but also the altitudes 
of many lakes and railway stations, their heights in feet above 
the sea being printed on the map for convenient reference and 
comparison. Moreover, a needed detail for this northeastern 
map remains to be provided, which also was not attempted by the 
maps of the Final Report of the Minnesota Geological Survey: 
contour lines drawn near together vertically, with intervals of 
only fifty feet, upon all of Lake and Cook counties. Thus the 
Sawteeth Mountains, near the lake shore in Cook County 
between Temperance and Cascade rivers, would be clearly repre- 
sented, as they are so well seen from all passing steamers or 
sailing vessels. The map could also show, by insertion of figures, 
that the shore of Lake Superior, which is the lowest land in 
Minnesota, is 602 feet above the sea, and that the Misquah hills, 
near Winchell Lake in the central part of Cook County, the 
highest points in the state, are about 2,230 feet above the sea. 

Warren Upham 

Holmes Anniversary Volume: Anthropological Essays Presented 
to William Henry Holmes in Honor of His Seventieth 
Birthday, December i, 1916, by His Friends and Colaborers. 
(Washington, 1916. vii, 499 p. Portrait, plates, text 
figures) 

This quarto volume of forty-four essays, illustrated by 135 
plates as well as by many figures in the text, presents a grand 
array of observations and studies in themes of great interest to 
anthropologists, chiefly relating to localities and peoples in the 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. Two of these 
papers are reports of special investigations in Minnesota: 
"Anthropology of the Chippewa" (pages 198-227), by Ales 
HrdHcka of the United States National Museum, Washington, 
and "Ethnic Amalgamation" (pages 228-240), by Professor 
Albert E. Jenks of the University of Minnesota. 

On account of fraudulent acquisition of lands and timber by 
lumber companies and land speculators from mixed-blood Chip- 
pewa (Ojibways) of the White Earth Reservation in Minnesota, 
following the passage by Congress in 1906-07 of acts providing 
for individual allotments of tribal lands and permitting mixed- 
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bloods to alienate property, scientific examination of about seven 
hundred persons claiming to be full-bloods was conducted by 
Dr. Hrdlicka, for determination of their status, with a view of 
separating those of pure Ojibway lineage from those having 
intermixture of blood of other tribes and races. Among those 
deemed to be wholly of Ojibway descent fifty-nine were selected 
for description of their physiognomy, stature, and cranial char- 
acters. The data obtained are here recorded, in part tabularly, 
and are compared with similar observations of other tribes in 
the United States and Mexico, and of white Americans. The 
author's conclusions are in part as follows : "In color, physiog- 
nomy, hair, and visible characteristics in general, the full-blood 
Chippewa of today are completely of the ordinary Indian type, 
•showing no special features. In stature they range from medium 
to tall, in body development from medium to stocky, the latter 
predominating. The head is large, predominantly mesocephalic, 
and of medium height. The face is both long and broad, the 
supraorbital ridges frequently pronounced, the forehead often 
•more or less sloping, especially among the men, and often low in 
appearance, particularly among the women. . . . The tribe, 
though Algonquian in language and supposedly of eastern origin, 
shows a larger and relatively broader head, as well as a broader 
face, than most of the Eastern Indians. In these respects it is 
probably nearer some of the more central and northern Algon- 
quian tribes, and as will be shown in a future study, it also 
approaches the Sioux fairly close in some respects, though in the 
latter the stature is still somewhat higher, the face larger, and 
the vault of the head lower. In conclusion, it may be mentioned 
that individual variation among the apparently full-blood Chip- 
pewa of today was found in all respects to be quite moderate, 
which indicates that during the history of the tribe there has 
been no extensive admixture with Indians of different physical 
types." 

These observations and comparative studies well supplement 
our knowledge of the Ojibway people contained in the publica- 
tions of the Minnesota Historical Society ; in memoirs by Warren 
and Winchell on their history; by Gilfillan on their habits and 
customs, their daily life, and their mental and moral develop- 
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ment; and by Bishop Whipple on their progress in civilization 
and Christianization. According to the census of 1910 the number 
■of Ojibways in northern Minnesota is 8,234, most of whom are 
living on the White Earth, Red Lake, Leech Lake, and several 
smaller reservations. 

The paper by Professor Jenks on "Ethnic Amalgamation" 
presents a statistical survey and studies, carried on from 1909 
to 1912, of forty thousand families in Minneapolis, and, in 1915, 
of four hundred and eighty families in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, and ninety-five families in Lake Benton Township, 
Lincoln County, Minnesota. "We learned whether both husband 
and wife are so-called pure-bred members of the same ethnic 
group, as, for instance, Irish, or whether one is, for instance, 
Norwegian and the other German, or whether the amalgamation 
process has gone so far that the person does not know his ethnic 
composition, and as a result calls himself an 'American.' The 
blanks also show whether husband and wife are foreign-born, 
•or are native American-born, and, if the latter, what generation 
of American birth the person is. The number of unmarried chil- 
dren in the family was also shown." The following chief con- 
clusion is found: "From these studies in a city of 300,000 
population, of 20,000 population, and of a country district, it is 
■evident that ethnic amalgamation, or human hybridization, is a 
powerful factor in America, that it does affect fecundity — being 
a process toward the gradual numerical weakening of the groups 
amalgamating. It is thus an increasing factor in America, 
affecting fecundity to the greatest extent in those families most 
completely amalgamated. This view is the opposite of that which 
holds that amalgamation is a mixing or blending together of 
diverse ethnic groups into a homogeneous group. This view does 
not accept the 'melting-pot' theory." 

A portrait of Professor Holmes forms the frontispiece of this 
volume ; and at the end is a bibliography of his published writ- 
ings, 184 items, covering the years from 1875 to 1916, compiled 
by Ella Leary, librarian of the bureau of American ethnology. 

Warren Upham 



